PLE 

Plebei'an. 7 i. f. [plebe'ien, Fr. plebeius, Lat.] One of the lower 
people. 

Let him 

Hoift thee up to the touting plebeians. Shakefpeare. 

it Y ° U u * l ‘ b “ anS ' lf ^ , be fen ^ors. Shakefpeare. 

Upon theleaft intervals of peace, the quarrels between 
tne nobles and the plebeians would revive. Sw'ft 

Plebei'an. adj. V ’ 

1. Popular ; confiding of meanperfons. 

„ , A l/r ine are tC> r gardens, v f° are tumults to parliaments, 
and plebeian concourfes to pubhek counfels. Kim Charles 

2. .Belonging to the lower ranks. 

He through the midft unmark’d. 

In lhew plebeian angel militant 
Of lowed order. Milton's Par. Loft, b. x 

3- Vulgar; low; common. 

To apply notions philofophical to plebeian terms; or to fay 
where the notions cannot fitly be reconciled, that there 
wanteth a term or nomenclature for it, as the ancients ufed, 
they be but fhifts of ignorance. Bacon's Nat. If,//. 

n^f^w| nCeSOf ; I V° U dabIeand not mouldable, fciffible 
and not fciffible are plebeian notions. Bacon 

Difhonour not the vengeance I defi<r n ’d. 

A queen! and own a bafe plebeian mind ! Dnden 

Pledce ;/./ [pleige, Fr. pieggio, Italian.] J 

1. Any thing put to pawn. 

2. A gage ; any thing given by way of warrant or fecuritv • a 

pawn. ' ’ 

Thefe men at the fird were only pitied ; the great humility, - 
zeal and devotion, which appeared to be in them, was in all 
men s opinion a pledge of their harmlefs meaning. Hooker 
It none appear to prove upon thy perfon 
Thy heinous, manifed and many treafons ; 

There is my pledge. I’ll prove it on thy heart. Shakefpeare. 

I hat voice their livelied pledge 
Of hope in fears and dangers. * Mil>on 

Money is neceffary both for counters and for pledges' and 
tarrymg with it even reckoning and fccurity. Locke. 

Hymen Ihall be aton’d, Ihall join two hearts. 

And Anbcit Ihall be the pledge of peace. Rouse 

3. A furety; a bail; an hodage. 

What purpofc could tiiere be of treafon, when the Guia- 
nians ottered to leave pledges , fix for one. Rale!oh 

Good fureties will we have for thy return, ' 

_ And at th Y P lid i iS P cril keep thy day. Dry tic*. 

To Pledge, v. a. [pleiger , Fr. pieggiare, Italian.] 

1. to put in pawn. 

Aflcep and naked as an Indian lay. 

An honed fadtor dole a gem away ; 

He pledg'd\t to the knight; the knight had wit. 

So kept the diamond. Pape 

2. To give as warrant or fccurity. ™ * 

3. Totecurcby a pledge. 

I accept her ; 

And here to pledge my vow, I give my hand. Shakefp. 

4. 10 invite to drink, by accepting the cup or health alter 
another. 

The fellow, that 
Parts bread with him, and pledges 
'I he breath of him in a divided draught, 

Is th’ readied man to kill him. Shakefp. Union of Athens. 

To you noble lord of Wedmoreland. 

—T pledge your grace. Shakefp. Henry IV. 

i hat flexanimous orator began the king of Homebia’s 
health ; he prefently pledg'd it. HowcVs Vocal For eft. 

Ple dcet. n.f [ptagghe, Dutch.] A fmall mafs of lint. 

I applied a pledget of bafilicon. Wifeman's Surgery. 

Pleiads. In.f [pleiades, Lat. TrXiio’Jsy.] A northern con- 
Ple'iades. J dellation. 

The pleiades before him danc’d. 

Shedding fweet influence. Milton. 

I hen failors quarter’d heav’n, and found a name 
For pleiads, hyads and the northern car. Dryden. 

Plenarily. ady. [from plenary.] Fully; completely. 

The caufe is made a plenary caufe, and ought to be deter- 

Drplnfr' 7 ': Wff *' 5 Ear ergon. 

PLENARY, adj. [from plenus, Lat.] Full; complete. 

I am far from denying that compliance on my part, for 
plenary confent it was not, to his dellrudtion. King Charles. 
The caufe is made a plenary caufe. Aylijfe. 

A treatife on a fubjebt fbould be plenary or full, fo that no- 
thing may be wanting, nothing which is proper omitted. Watts. 
Ilenary. n.f. Decifiveprocedure. 

A bare indstution without induction does not make a 
plenary againd the king, where he has a title to prefent. 

iLE NARiNEss. n.f. [from plenary.] Fulnefs; completeneis. 
Ple nilunary. adj. [from pleni/unium, Lat.] Relating to 
the full moon. 

If we add the two Egyptian days in every month, the in- 
terlunary and plmilunary exemptions, there would arile above 
an hundred more. Brown's Vulgar E, Tours. 


PLE 

lij F** 

**■ &«•*><'", La.,] In.efcJ „ ith ^ 

My fubditutes I fend you, and create 
FUn,potent on earth, of matchlefs might 
Iflu.ng from me. Milton's Par L„H 1 

Plenivote ntiary. n.f. [ plenipotcntiaire , Fr ] A * 
invefied with full power. > -J A negotiator 

molb y °"' y monks of tho parnarchal 

Thofe fpaces, which the vacuifts would have emntv k 
cau e devoid of air, the plenifts not prove replcniflS’t 
fubtle matter by any fenlible effedls d ' n h 

Pie'nitude. n.f. [plenitude, from plenus, Lat. plenitude^ 

1. t ulnefs; the contrary to vacuity. F ’ * r, J 

If there were every where an abfolute plenitude and denfin, 
without any pores between the particles of bodies all hrvT 
of equal dimenftons would contain an equal quantity 
ter, and confequently be equally ponderous. Bentley’s Sermtm 

2. Repletion ; animal fulnefs; piethory. 

Relaxation from plenitude is cured by fpare diet. Artak 

3. Exuberance ; abundance. 

The plenitude of the pope’s power of difpenfing was the 

^ 1 he plenitude of William’s fame 
Can no accumulated dores receive. p 

Plenteous, adj. [from plenty.] * ' 

1. Copious; exuberant; abunilant. 

Author of evil, unknown till thy revolt 
Now plenteous thefe acts of hateful flrife. Milton. 

I wo plenteous fountains the whole profpedl crown’d • 
This through the gardens leads its dreams around, jw 

2. Fruitful; fertile. r 

Take up the fifth part of the land in the feven plenteous 
yearS V L> . Genejis xli. 34. 

^ Lab ring the foil and reaping plenteous crop. MUton. 

1 i.f. .. 1 eousl y. adv. [from plenteous.] Copioufly; abun¬ 
dantly ; exuberantly. 

Thy due from me is tears. 

Which nature, love and filial tendemefs 

Shall, O dear father, pay thee plenteouf . Shakefp. 

God created the great whales and each 
Sou! living, each that crept, which p/enteou/ly 
The waters generated. Milton's Par. Lofi, l. vii. 

God proves us in this life, that he may the more plenum ly 
reward us in the next. Wake's Preparation for Death. 

Ple nteousness. n. f. [from plenteous.] Abundance; fer¬ 
tility. 

T he feven years of plenteonfr.ef in Egypt were endec. 

_ . Grnfu. 

Plentiful, adj. [plenty and full.] Copious; abundant; ex¬ 

uberant ; fruitful. 

To Amalthea he gave a country, bending like a horn; 
whence the tale of Amalthea’s plentiful horn. Raleigh. 

He that is plentiful in expences, will hardly be preferred 
from decay. Bacon's Effays. 

If it be a long winter, it is commonly a more plentiful 
)’ ear - Bacon's Nat. fiijl. 

When they had a plentiful harved, the farmer had hardly 
any corn. L'Eftrange. 

Alcibiades was a young man of noble birth, excellent edu¬ 
cation and a plentiful fortune. Swift. 

Plentifully, adv. [from plentiful.] Copioufly; abimdantiy. 

They were not multiplied before, but they were at that 
time plentifully cncreafed. Brown’s Vulgar Errours. 

Kern is plentifully furniflied with water, there being a great 
multitude of fountains. Addifon's Remarks on Italy. 

Plentifulness. n.f. [from plentiful.] The date of being 
plentiful; abundance ; fertility. 

PLE'NTY. n.f. [from plenus, full.] 

1. Abundance ; fuch a quantity as is more than enough. 

Peace^ 

Dear nurfe of arts, plenties and joyful birth. Shakefp. 
What makes land, as well as other things, dear, is plenty 
of buyers, and but few fellers; and fo plenty of fellers and 
few buyers makes land cheap. Lock. 

2. Fruitfulnefs ; exuberance. 

The teeming clouds 

Defcend in gladfome plenty o'er the world. * Tbomfn. 

3. It is ufed, I think, barbaroufly for plentiful. 

To grafs with thy calves, 

Where water is plenty. Tuffcr's, Hujhandry. 

If reafons were as plenty as black berries, 1 would rive no 
man a reafon on compulfion. Shakejp. Henry I\ • 

4. A date in which enough is had and enjoyed. 

Ye fhull oat in plenty and be finished, and praife the 
Lord. Joel ii. 26. 

c PiE'ONASM. 
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Ple'oNAS.m. n.f. [pleonafme, Fr. pleonafmtis, Lat.] A figure 
of rhetorick, by which more words arc ufed than are necellary. 
Flesh, n.f. [A word ufed by Spenfer indead of plajh, for the 
convenience of rhyme.] A puddle ; a boggy marfh. 

Out of the wound the red blood flowed frefli. 

That underneath his feet foon made a purple p/ejh. Spenfer. 
PLETHORA, n.f [from srM&wfa.] The date in which 
the veflcls arc fuller of humours than is agreeable to a na¬ 
tural date or health ; arifes either from a diminution of fome 
natural evacuations, or from debauch and feeding higher or 
more in quantity than the ordinary powers of the vifeera can 
di"eft: evacuations and exercife are its remedies. 

C The difeafes of the fluids are a plethora, or too great abun¬ 
dance of laudable juices. Arbuthnoi on Aliments. 

Plethore'tick. I a dj.[from plethora.] Having a full habit. 
Plethorick. J yL r t 

The fluids, as they confid of fpirit, water, falts, oil and 
terredrial parts, dider according to the redundance of the 
whole or of any of thefe; and therefore the plethorick are 
phlegmatick, oily, faline, earthy or dry. , Arbulhnot. 
Pi. kthor v. n.f. [plcthore, Fr. from 7rA»3'wo«.] Fulnefs of 
habit. 

In too great repletion, the eladick force of the tube throws 
the fluid with too great a force, and fubje£ts the animal to 
the difeafes depending upon a piethory. Arbutlmot. 

Ple vin. n. f. [pleuvine, Fr. plcvina, law Lat.] In law, a 
warrant or aflurance. See Replevin. Lilt. 

PLEURISY, n.f. [7rAfverrij ; pleurefie,Yr. pleuritic, Lat.] 
Pleurify is an inflammation of the pleura, though it is 
hardly di'dinguifhable from an inflammation of any other part 
of the bread, which are all from the fame caufe, a dagnated 
blood ; and are to be remeJicd by evacuation, fuppuration or 
expe&oration, or all together. Sfiir.cy. 

1. Difcafed with a pleurify. 

The vifeous matter, which lies like leather upon the ex- 
travafated blood of pleuritick people, may be dillolved by a 
due degree of heat. Arbutlmot on Aliments. 

2. Denoting a plcurily. 

His blood was pleuritical , it had neither colour nor con¬ 
fidence. Wifeman's Surgery. 

PLI'ABLE. adj. [pliable, from plier, Fr. to bend.] 

/. Eafy to be bent; flexible. 

Though an a<d be never fo finful, they will drip it of its 
guilt, and make the very law fo pliable and bending, that it 
ihall be impoffible to be broke. South's Sermons. 

Whether the different motions of the animal fpirits may 
have any effect on the mould of the face, when the linea¬ 
ments are pliable and tender, Ifhall leave to the curious. Add. 

2. Flexible of difpofition ; eafy to be perfuaded. 

Pliableness. n.f. [from pliable.] 

1. Flexibility; eafinefs to be bent. 

2. Flexibility of mind. 

Compare the ingenuous pliab'enefs to virtuous counfels in 
youth, as it comes frefh out of the hands of nature, with the 
confirmed obftinacy in mod forts of fin, that is to be found 
in an aged finner. South's Sermons. 

Pli'ancy. n.f. [from pliant.] Eafinefs to be bent. 

Had not exercife been neceffary, nature would not have 
given fuch an activity to the limbs, and fuch a pliancy to every 
part, as produces thofe compreffions and extenfions neceffary 
for the prefervation of fuch a fydem. Addijon's Sped!at or. 
PLI ANT, adj. [pliant, French.] 

1. lending; tough; flexile; flexible; lithe; limber. 

An auatomid promifed to difleft a woman’s tongue, and 
examine whether the fibres may not be made up of a finer 
and more pliant thread. Addifon's Spoliator, N° 247. 

2. Eafy to take a form. 

Particles of hcav’nly fire. 

Or earth but new divided from the fky. 

And pliant dill retain’d th’ ethcrial energy. Dryden. 

As the wax melts that to the flame I hold, 

Pliant and warm may dill her heart remain, 

Soft to the print, but ne’er turn hard again. Granville. 

3. Eafily complying. 

In languages die tongue is more pliant to all founds, the 
joints more fupple to all feats of activity, in youth than after¬ 
wards. Bacon's Ejfays. 

Thofe, who bore bulwarks on their backs. 

Now pradtife ev’ry pliant gedurc, 

Op’ning their trunk for ev’ry teder. Swift's Mifccl. 

4. Eafily perfuaded. 

The will was then dudtile and pliant to right reafon, it 
met the dictates of a clarified underdanding halfway. South. 
Pli'antness. n.f. [from pliant.] Flexibility; toughnefs. 
Greatncfs of weight, elofenefs of parts, fixation, pliant- 
n.fs or foftnefs. Bacon's Nat. Ilijl. 

Pli'cature. 1 n.f. [plicatura, from plico, Lat.] Fold ; double. 
Puca'tion. j Plication is ufed fomewherein Clariffa. 
Pli'ers. n.f. [from ply.] An inllrument by which any thing 
is laid hold on to bend it. 


Fairy fluem. 


Milton. 


P L O 

Pliers are of two forts, flat-nofed and round-nofed ; iheir 
office is to hold and faden upon a fmall w'ork, and to fit it ill 
its place : the round-nofed pliers are ufed for turning or boring 
wire or fmall plate into a circular form. Moxon. 

1 made a detention by a fmall pair of pliers. Wijiman. 
To Plight, v. a. [plichten , Dutch.] 

1. To pledge ; to give as furety. 

He plighted his right hand 

Unto another love, and to another land. Fairy ghicoc. 
Saint Withold 

Met the night mare, and her name told. 

Bid her alight, and her troth plight. Shakefp. King Lear. 

I again in Henry’s royal name, 

Give thee her hand for fign of plighted faith. Shakefpeare. 

Here my inviolable faith I plight , 

Lo, thou be my defence, I, thy delight. Dryden . 

New loves you leek, 

New vows to plight, and plighted vows to break. Dryden. 

I’ll never mix my plighted hands with thine. 

While fuch a cloud of mifehiefs bang; about us. Addifon. 

2. To braid ; to weave, [from plico, Lat. whence to ply or 
bend, and plight, pleight or plait, a fold 01 flexure.] 

Her head flic fondly would aguiie 
With gaudie girlonds, or frefh fiowrets dight 
About her neck, or rings of rufhes^ plight. 

I took it for a fairy villon 
Of fonfe gay creatures of the element, 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. 

And play i’ th’ plighted clouds. 

Plicht. n.f. [This word Skinner imagines to be derived from 
the Dutch, piiiht, office or employment; but Junius obferves, 
that plihr, Saxon, fignifies diitrels or preffing danger; whence, 

I fuppofe, plight was derived, it being generally uied in a bad 
fenfe.] 

1. Condition; ftate. 

When as the careful dwarf had told. 

And made enfample of their mournful fight 
Unto his mailer, lie no longer would 
There dwell in peril of like painful plight. Fa. £ku:>h 
I think myfelf in better plight for a lender than you are. 

Sha/cejpearc. 

Befeech your highnefs, 

My women may be with me ; for, you fee. 

My plight requires it. Shakefp. Winter's Tale. 

They in lowlieft plight repentant flood 
Praying. Milton i Par. Lojl , b. xi. 

Thou mull not here 

Lie in this miferable loathfome plight. Milton. 

Moll perfect hero tried in heavicll plight 
Of labours huge and hard. Milton. 

2 . Good cafe. 

Who abufeth his cattle and llarves them for meat. 

By carting or plowing, his gaine is not great; 

VVherehe that with labour can ufe them aright. 

Hath gaine to his comfort, and cattel in plight. Tuffer. 

3. Pledge; gage, [from the vcrb.J 

That lord, whole hand muft take my plight, Ihall carry 
Half my love with him, half my care and duty. Shakefp. 

4. [From to plight.] A fold ; a pucker; a double; a purlic ; 
a plait. 

Yclad, for fear of fcorching air. 

All in a filken camus, lilly white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight. Fairy ffklcen. 

Plinth. «. f. [srAnS-ij.] In architeclure, is that fquare 
member which lerves as a foundation to the bafe of a pillar ; 
Vitruvius calls the upper part or abacus of the Tufcan pillar, a , 
plinth, becaufe it refembles a fquare tile : moreover, the fame 
denomination is lbmetimcs given to a thick wall, wherein 
there are two or three bricks advanced in form of a plat¬ 
band. Harris. 

To PLOD. v. n. [ploeghen, Dutch. Skinner.] 

1. To toil; to moil ; to drudge ; to travel. 

A plodding diligence brings us fooner to our journey’s end, 
than a fluttering way of advancing by flarts. L'Ejlrange. 

He knows better than any man, what is not to be written ; 
and never hazards himlelf fo far as to fall, but plods on de¬ 
liberately, and, as a grave man ought, puts his ftaff before 
h' m . Dryden's State of Innocence. 

Th’ unletter’d chriilian, who believes in grois, 

Plods on to heav’n, and ne’er is at a lofs. Dryden. 

2. To travel laborioufly. 

Rogues, plod away o’ the hoof, feek fheltcr, pack. Sha. 
If one of mean affairs 
May plod it in a week, why may not I 
Glide thither in a day. Shakefp. Cymhelint. 

Haft thou not held my flirrup l 
Bare-headed, plodded by my foot-cloth mule. 

And thought thee happy when I (hook my head l Shakefp. 

Ambitious love hath fo in me offended. 

That barefoot plod I the cold ground upon. 

With fainted vow my faults to have amended. Shakefp. 

3. To ftudy 
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